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RAND CORPORATION: 

THE BRAINS BEHIND THE BOMBS 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: The following story was taken 
substantially from research and an article done by 
The Brain Mistrust , a radical group in Ann 

A rbor 9 Mich . ] 

Who studies thermonuclear war, weather forecast- 
ing in Southeast Asia, student activism in Latin 
America and rent control in New York City? Who has a 
head office in sunny Santa Monica, California and 
is funded by the U.S. government? 

If those clues don’t help, it’s not surprising, 
for the RAND Corporation -- the think tank of the 
think tanks -- has never been keen on publicity. An 
August, 1966 Time Magazine statement sums it up 
pretty well: ”0f all the behind the scenes forces 
that have molded America’s military muscle, none 
have been more influential -- and few more mysteri- 
ous -- than California’s RAND Corp...." 

Formed to "further and promote scientific, ed- 
ucational, and charitable purposes, all for the pub- 
lic welfare and security of the United States of 
America," the RAND Corp* is the brains behind a 
good deal of government policy and action through- 
out the world. To date, its most prominent cre- 
dentials in that department are the infamous Pen- 
tagon Papers outlining the history of U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam which former RAND employee Daniel 
Ellsberg revealed in the spring of 1971. 

RAND got its start in 1944 when Gen. H.H, (Hap) 
Arnold, head of what was then the Army Air Corps, 
suggested that the Air Corps hang on to its civil- 
ian brainpower "to assist in avoiding future nation- 
al peril and in winning the next war." But his 
real reasons went deeper than that as the RAND rec- 
ords show. As the missile age dawned, the Air 
Corps fought for control of strategic missilery, 
and along with that an identity separate from the 
Army and other services. 

With the help of Douglas Aircraft Company 
(now McDonnell-Douglas) "Project RAND" (Research 
and Development) was set up at the Douglas plant 
in Santa Monica to develop the defense schemes 
that would require Arnold’s vision of a separate 
Air Force. Arnold signed a letter contract with 
Douglas to organize RAND without taking bids and 
without Congressional approval. 

Other aircraft companies became involved with 
the project and later, because the thinkers wanted 
more independence, a nonprofit corporation was cre- 
ated with the help of the Ford Foundation. The new 
corporation’s first president? Douglas official 
and top Defense Department consultant, Franklin R. 
Collbohm. 

RAND employees got down to brass tacks and 
came up with RAND's first report in 1946. The doc- 
ument presented a carefully reasoned study of the 
feasibility of using spaceships in weather fore- 
casting and military reconnaissance. Other early 
studies considered the use of rocket engines for 
strategic weapons, game theory as it applied to war- 
fare, new concepts of air defense, new aircraft 
design, and the whole area of nuclear weapons. 
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The RAND studies weren't relegated to the 
back of a dusty file cabinet either. One of the 
"air concepts" studied led to in-flight refueling 
procedures and another study led to the wide- 
spread use of titanium in the aircraft industry 
(incidentally creating a whole new metallurgical 
industry) . 

In the fifties Cold War era, RAND studied 
the economics of overseas bases and Russian nuclear 
capacity. From there they developed the whole 
new set of concepts of "first strike vulnerabil- 
ity" and "second strike capability" which led to 
the Air Force’s heavy reliance on Inter-Continent- 
al Ballistic Missile systems. With the advent of 
Kennedy in the sixties, RAND came into its own. 

The new administration had to devise a new de- 
fense strategy to replace the all-out, massive 
retaliation strategy inherited from the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

But RAND got into new kinds of war making 
on its own too, with the encouragement of RAND 
president Collbohm (who felt that the corp „ was 
strong on thermonuclear war but weak on guerrilla 
war). Amrom Katz, a RAND employee who went to 
Vietnam early in the sixties, came back "hooked" 
as he puts it. From then on he devoted his time 
to figuring out how the U.S. might use its tactic- 
al air support more effectively against the Viet- 
namese. Katz's new-found interests soon enticed 
many at RAND and since the mid-sixties many 
studies have appeared on such topics as an "Ana- 
lytic Model of Border Control" and "South Vietnam's 
Development Prospects in a Postwar Era." (Ells- 
berg worked for RAND in South Vietnam on the 
"pacification" program from 1965-67.) 

RAND supplied the Air Force with studies of 
"monsoonal influences on wind, rain and Qlouds 
throughout Southeast Asia" where its bombers 
depend on good weather to be able to drop their 
millions of tons of bombs. And as employees of 
the Pentagon, RAND people have conducted some 
2400 intensive interviews with NLF prisoners which 
have, according to a RAND report, "provided U.S. 
policy makers with the most significant body of de- 
tailed information available on Viet Cong motiva- 
tions and attitudes." 

RAND's fingers are in more than one pie too. 

The think tank has also assisted the Pentagon and 
the Agency for International Development (AID) 
in their relations with Latin America. RAND’s 
contribution has included studies on a variety of 
subjects such as population growth and why fam- 
ilies decide to have more children, student acti- 
vism, and the influence of the Catholic Church in 
that part of the world. And before Nelson Rock- 
efeller took off in 1969 on his infamous trip to 
represent Nixon in Latin America, he was briefed 
by three RAND analysts. 

About 76% of RAND’s $28 million yearly bud- 
get is spent on military studies; the rest is 
spent to research urban housing, health care, ed- 
ucation, city management and even Wall Street’s 
chaotic paperwork problems. In 1968, Mayor John 
Lindsay brought RAND personnel into New York City 
to staff the RAND/New York Institute, where they 
began working on reforming rent control. By 1971 
RAND was spending about a fourth a£ j 
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such domestic projects, and aims by 1975 to have 
half of the corporation’s budget devoted to non- 
defense work. 

Who is the average RAND employee and what is 
he like? According to Roger Levien, a bearded, 
middle-aged analyst for RAND/Washington, "We tend 
to be what you'd expect. RAND people are fairly 
straight, normal, the kind turned out by univer- 
sities between 1956 and 1960. You don't find irra- 
tional people here. Youth today rejects the con- 
trolled mind, but we have to have a commitment to 
reason, not emotion." 

RAND today employs about 1100 people with some- 
thing like 800 others operating as consultants. 

Its main headquarters are in Santa Monica, Calif., 
but it has branches in Washington and New York. Sal- 
aries for RAND employees range anywhere from $10,000 
to $30,000 and, at least at Santa Monica, employees 
live a comfortable life to say the least. There, amid 
seven acres overlooking Muscle Beach, researchers can 
relax on the sun-warmed patio, play "blind chess" at 
lunch, or attend presentations ranging from a seminar 
on Congress's role in the ABM debate to a photographic 
essay on the sculpture of Gustav Vigeland. 

But great as the attractions of RAND may be, 
many employees eventually hear the call and head for 
posts where they can help implement some of RAND's 
brainstorms. Henry S. Rowen, RAND president from 1967 
until he "resigned" recently over the "Ellsberg 
Affair", started his career in the think tank when 
he was 25. He was on the research team that came up 
with the recommendation to build up the Strategic Air 
Command. In 1961, he left RAND to become the Pen- 
tagon's assistant secretary for international security 
under Kennedy's Sec. of Defense Robert McNamara. Af- 
ter four years as one of McNamara's original "whiz 
kids" he moved over to become assistant director of 
the Budget Bureau. Finally, Rowen returned to assume 
the presidency of RAND in 1967. 

Former RAND employees include James Schlesinger, 
who became assistant director of the budget in 1969, 
and is now chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission; 
Charles Zwick, a former U.S. budget director; Stanley 
M. Greenfield, now with the Environmental Protection 
Agency; Charles J. Hitch, Dept, of Defense Comptroller 
under McNamara, and now president of the University 
of California system; Alain Enthoven, an assistant 
secretary under McNamara and now a vice president of 
Litton Industries; Thomas V. Jones, chief executive 
officer of Northrop Corporation; Herman Kahn, who 
left RAND just after publishing his On Thermonuclear 
War to start his own think tank called the Hudson 
Institute . 

The "Ellsberg Affair" blew the first real long 
whistle on Rand and the corporation's employees -- 
not to mention the government -- weren't too happy 
aobut the public exposure. Said Thomas W. Robinson, 
a China scholar and member of RAND's Social Science 
Department, "The Ellsberg business could close us 
down. If we can't talk openly with our colleagues, 
if we can't publish our private papers -- if we can't 
have these freedoms, why work here?" 
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WHY LET THEM WORK THERE? 


DEMONSTRATORS HIT PORTUGUESE COLONIALISM 

BOSTON (LNS) -- Fifty demonstrators picketed 
the Harvard Club of Boston for one and a half hours 
on April 15 to protest Portuguese colonialism in 
Afri ca , 

The demonstrators -- members of the Africa 
Research Group and the Harvard- Radcliffe New Ameri- 
can Movement -- circulated outside the club while 
the Archbishop of Boston was inside receiving the 
Military Order of Christ from the Portuguese Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 

Four hundred people attended the dinner in 
honor of Archbishop Humberto Medeiros, who was 
bom in Portugal. The program said the Order was 
conferred because Medeiros "has attained unique 
distinction as a humanitarian, scholar, theologian 
and as a Christian soldier working in behalf of the 
faith of the land of his birth." 

The demonstrators cited this as evidence that 
the Catholic Church, along with corporations such 
as Gulf and other oil companies, supports the 
Portuguese repression of independence movements in 
its three colonies in Africa. 

They intermittently chanted, "The Archbishop's 
supporting war," "your cross is one of racist hate," 
and "Harvard out of Gulf." Black students at 
Harvard had earlier initiated a campaign to pressure 
Harvard to get rid of its stock in Gulf, whose 
growing investment in Angola pays for most of Port- 
ugal's war effort there. 

Four of the protestors were young Portuguese 
citizens, who fled what they call the fascist 
regime in their country. They asked that their 
names be witheld, for fear that the elite Portuguese 
PIDE -- International Police in Defense of the 
State -- would uncover them. 

They said that Portugal drafts all of its 
youths between the ages of 18 and 24 in order to 
keep its forces in Africa manned. 

"Portuguese papers contain daily reports on 
the wars in Africa," another of the young men said. 
"They report that the enemy is always being pushed 
back [although in fact, rebels have expanded their 
control over wide sections of territory in all 
three colonies]. The Africans are called 'bandits' 
and 'terrorists.' The papers report the number of 
bandits, cows and barns that are burned." 

One of the Portuguese had served several 
years ago with the Portuguese army in Guinea-Bissau, 
one of the three colonies. He said he saw napalm 
used on the Africans and described various atroci- 
ties he had witnessed. "The Portuguese soldiers 
are mostly poor peasants who are so patriotic they 
do these things," he explained. 

Another of the men said that the national 
press praises Mobil, Gulf and Shell oil companies. 
"These companies are praised because they are 
helping to overthrow the 'terrorists,'" he said. 
"People in Portugal are encouraged to buy from 
them because of this." 

--30-- 

[Thanks to the Harvard Crimson for information.] 
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"DERRY IS WHERE IT STARTED, DERRY W‘Ll BE WHERE 
IT ENDS": 

a visit to free derry 

by R»chard Trench 
LI BERATI ON News Service 

DERRY, Northern I ‘-eland ( LNS) --From a w a c c h - 
tower on the Dreggan Heights, with an IRA u ' 1 color 
flying above it -- green for Cathoi'c, orange for 
Protestant, and white For peace and retold 1 .ation 
between the two -- you can iook down on all the 
splendors of the city below: che sub'uba 1 * houses 

of the Dreggan Estate { the closely-knit, tigiiciy- 
packed slum houses of the Bogside, the old wails of 
Londonderry (as the British call it) and the new 
barricades of Free Derry that confront them. 

Once Derry's population, two thirds Catholic, 
and one quarter unemployed, would have been proud 
of those historic wa i Is. Now the walls serve only 
to threaten and intimidate. Sandbags and sniper 
posts dominate their stone slabs, and concertinas 
of barbed-wire tear at the horizons beyond, T hey 
are prouder of their new walls, barricades of buses, 
lorries and cars, sown together with steel girders 
and reinforced by concrete. 

For the second time in its history. Derry is 
under seige, and unlike its first seige, the histor- 
ic seige of 1690, this one is takeing piace outside 
the city walls. 

Derry is the symbol of the "Resistance", "Der- 
ry is where it started, Derry wi I ! be where il ends," 
is a popular saying in the North, It was here that 
the first major Civil Rights confrontation took 
place in 1968. It was the erection of these very 
barricades in August 1969, to keep the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary out, that precipitated the present 
crisis. It was here that thirteen were shot dead on 
"Bloody Sunday". 

Derry's political heavies point proudly to the 
fact that the Free Zone has lasted longer than the 
Paris Commune. Derry now has its own radio star ion: 
"Radio Free Derry", with its signature tune "The 
Ballad of James Connolly (Irish revol ut i onary soc- 
ialist, executed 1 r, 1916). Derry also has two rev- 
olutionary newspapers, "The Starry Plough" of the 
Official IRA (named after the flag of James Connoly's 
Citizen's Army) and "Provo" of the Provisional IRA 
just two of scores of truly underground newspapers 
that have mushroomed out of the Troubles. 

"The plough is the symbol of manual labour," 
writes the "Starry Plough" in one of its editorials, 
"and the stars imply that the working class should 
reach for the stars". 

Kids are the most noticable feature of the 
area. Jeering at. taunting, and stoniny soldiers in 
William Street, no man's land between Free Derry 
and the old City of Londonderry, running, dodging 
at and catching rubber bullets with wide-eyed in- 
nocence . 

"Until I was eighteen I aid not even- know 3 
Pros tes tan t , " said one Derryrnan, recalling his child- 
hood. "Derry, particularly Bogside where I came 
from, was always an embattled little community, 
seething with discontent, but in a vet y apathetic 


way Everyone used to curse the government but we 
wou^d do nothing about 't' Everything tended to 
be ant>-Brit i sb and pro-Irish, even the games we 
played and the street songs that we used to sing. 

I remember: 

"Saint Patnck's Day will be bloody and gay, 

We U kick all the Protestants out of the way, 
And if that won 1 t do , 

We 1 1 i cut them ;n two 

And send them co he* 1 with their red, white 
and blue." 

Today kids s'ng about the IRA, and their most 
popular street game s "Stickybacks and Pinheads", 
the nicknames that they have given to the Official 
and Provisional w.ngs of the IRA. (After the IRA 
split, theOf f 1 c i a Is wore paper Easter Lillies 
traditional symbol of Repbu 1 1 can i sm -- with a tear- 
off st'ckyback [adhesive] to attach to their lapels. 
Provisionals wore their Easter Lily with a pin*) 

Derry's young must be among the most political- 
ly aware in the world jn one house that I stayed, 
where some dozen teenagers were squatters, some 
supported the Provisionals and some supported the 
Officials. Unlike their faction leaders they could 
live together, chiding each other, arguing the 
merits of their causes, laughing politics. 

It was here in Free Derry that I met Malachy 
McGurran, Technically speaking McGurran is nothing 
more than Secretary of Republican Clubs. It's an 
open secret however (that the British Army are pain- 
fully aware of) that he commands the Official IRA 
in the North He is known as The Most Wanted Man 
in the North, and is possibly the most romantic 
figure -- image-wise -- to emerge out of the Irish 
Revol ut I on . 

He is modest, though, about the myths created 
about him. 

"i know that i have been called the Most Want- 
ed Man in the North, " he told me, "but I don't 
know if I really am. Sometimes I feel the most 
wanted man, though. V/ hen 1 come up to a road-block 
I think: 'Jesus, everyone's looking at me and I'm 

going to get caught'. One of the differences be- 
tween now and the '56-' 62 Campaign is that you can 
move around more openly, because there are more 
people who will help, This time people feel in- 
volved in the struggle." 

In keeping out of the way of the British Army, 
McGurran has been lucky, "I had a narrow escape 
on the morning of internment. I was in my home town, 
Lurgan, and I heard the bins rattling -- that’s 
the warning system, i looked out of my window and 
1 saw the whole area was surrounded, but they were 
looking for this otherfel low; a Provisional, only 
a few doors away from me. 

"That same night 1 addressed a meeting in Lur- 
9 an iand people came up to me and said: "Shouldn't 

you escape across the Border?' I replied that our 
policy was not to run across the Border, but, as 
far as possible, to exist in our own areas: to keep 
the Republican movement going." 
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to exist like that, and to continue driving through 
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before ! §< t rz" - - * ' v: 
dr I v ‘§va i , cr 7 w ‘ • 5* 4 . : v 

I get' worried* ; 

and the worse thing ao ut bnng . - ^c ;ied it 
you don’t know whe y Hire . rn . .t -- it‘S Hv 
physical problem cf be no, trrtureo «snd h e fear . 

you may give something w 

DeSji 1 1 vt r. cc 1 '. *■ . .v .••> < 

about Free :*v .vierc *■ ;. = n •; f re- 

time., end as t [mates t L ~* *• w: u 1 / **k*: *--*• F-m 
and five fchcusanc t. v •■* ** : r:>t j * * ‘h'-.fy 


vL.o"t -,i t 5 s Act jot-i Groups and Vigilante 

t y^rt'ctees is Important as; “’Both a shield against 
any Brit \ $l»- Imposed solut ion that the people would 
reject, and as a way of advancing the politics that 
lias spontanos>«is 3 y developed Jr> the areas to take 
over *he fv-jnet ions of the state.” 

Ok- problem Is that barricades breed barricade 
meuta ! s L 1 es , 11 Inside the barricades people become 

corrac an-: — even the I hA !n some respects can be- 
c'Hie complacent. You get a barricade mentality and 
don t want to move outside/ 


1 * V c w / ec- . ev<r'? 7 / r i* •■ •»• ■ ' , * / r / 

hold It, The' wcuH u -/■:? m 5" 1 ' ' t ^ver a 
troops in the area,, thf srrrets a r d sma.- ■ 

ing into people's houses, 

"They have three priorities, firstly to re- 
duce the level of violence in Belfast to an accept- 
able level. Secondly to pacify the Border. Ar»d 
thirdly to retake Derry. 

"And I think that they’re going to leave Der- 
ry until jast. Simply because it could plow mo In 
their faces. They are unsure of ojr strength, and 
they are unsure of the commitment of tne people to 
oppose them. 


c Wh&t we want is for every street in free Der- 
ry to have Its own street committee, elected by 
the people tn the street. Then the areas Inside Free 
iterry, like Bogslde, Brand/well, Dreggan and Rose- 
mount to have their own area committees. From 
these would come a central fcpmmlttee, elected by 
the people, representative of the people, who would 
say to the IRA: 'This Is what we want you to do, 

that Is what we do not want you to do. 1 

"Whoever It is who decides who is to clean the 
s treats 9 who decides who is to empty the rubbifch, 
or even who It Is who decides who js to live ahd 
who Is to die, It Is the people themselves who must 
make the decisions." 


"If the commitment of the people is strong* 
then it could mean a let of deaths. World opinion 
would be shocked and the rest of the North could 
erupt again; they would not have enough troops to 
contain that and Derry at the same time." 

Twice, up to now, the British Army has tried 
to penetrate Derry. The last time was on ftarch 16, 
when troops landed by helicopter behind the Creggan 
and were beaten off by Officials. After that Inci- 
dent British commander Brigadier Pat Maclelland re- 
ported to Prime Minister Heath that the capture of 
Derry would Involve British troops in "the biggest 
land battle since the Korean War." That report 
was among the deciding factors in the decision to 
reverse British policy and rule Northern Ireland 
directly from the seat of the British Parliament 
in Westminster. 

McGurran remembers the first time troops 
tried to penetrate the defenses last summer. "They 
came in at the Brandywell area and took It within 
fifteen minutes. Then they advanced up the Leckey 
Road. Their main objective appeared to be to 
clear the barricades. In the Creggan a lot of 
people were afraid that morning. 

"We called a general meeting and we said to 
the people: 'We cannot, as the IRA stop the Brit- 
ish Army, and no one should be under ary illusions* 
But they can be stopped by the people themselves. 

We told everyone to go and sit on the barricades. 
They did that and were. singing songs and dancing. 
People were happy that they had been asked to do 
something. 

"The Army had qver three thousand troops, but 
they found it impossible to move. Th$ minute they 
had cleared one barricade, the women and children 
had bu i 1 tt another barricade behind them." 

One of McGurran's main concerns at the moment 
is the new community democracy that has grown up 
behind the barricades. This new democracy of Street 
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McGurran is not the onl<y one talking about 
local democracy. At the beginning of April, leading 
leftist Provisional , David O'Connel, announced Pro- 
vo plans for Free Derry, Including renaming it 
"New Derry". Cornerstone of the plan are local 
Community Councils, the lowest common denominator 
of the Provslonals 1 plan for a regional government 
for the whole of Ireland (regionalism will guarantee 
the rights of religious and cultural minorities). 
Building "the new society out of the shell of the <j£4. 

The plans follow two weeks of strained talks 
between Northern Provisionals and thel r leadership 
tn Dublin. Northern Provos, aware that war-weari- 
ness Is seeping Into the Catholic ghettos, want a 
temporary truce. Southern leadership want the cam- 
paign to continue. Compromise was no official truce, 
but a lowering of Intensity of operations and a 
political offensive. "New Derry" with its "Action 
Fortnight" (strengthening the barricades and clean- 
ing the streets) are part of that offensive. 

Officials and Provisionals are unlikely to 
clash over their respective plans for community dem- 
ocracy. Both schemes can survive only with the par- 
ticipation of the people. And Derry people them- 
selves? Suspicious of political gimmicks from all 
sides, after three years of political education on 
the streets, they are most likely to opt for their 
own style of government, in which all factions will 
participate, yet none will control. 

Whatever way It goes, elections in Free Derry 
are likely to be a good natured affair. Derry lacks 
the tension and claustrophobia of Belfast. While 
in Belfast all the streetlamps In nationalist areas 
have been shot away, In Derry Provos simply took off 
all the timing devices from the lamps and replaced 
them with on-off switches, operated by vigilantes. 

At night time vigilantes take up positions on the 
barricades, and man watchtowers and search lights. 

IRA patrol the area In cars and take up sniper posi- 

t ions . 
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said 


1 he strong d t . ■ v s of Jerry Lad been one of 
the deciding factions behind Heath's political sol- 
ution. He realizes the cost of beating the IRA 
militarily, so he has opted for controlled reforms 
in an attempt to separate the community from the 
IRA. Was it successful? Families are divided. 
Generally the political people reject the reforms, 
while the less politically awa-'e accept them tempor- 
ar i ly . 

I asked one v:g. lante on barricade duty how he 
felt, ‘‘Look, three years ago I was treated like a 
rat. I hadn't worked tor years. We were the bot- 
tom of the wood p i H. \o ; Vi' 1 c* *-*•-. :"> r ' ng at Free 
Derry, ‘A * ! ‘c .is, ‘ i's oji s, yon understand that? 
Just let them try to take it away from us." 
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POLICE ATI AC K NEW YORK BLANK MUSLIM TEMPLE : 

"AN UNPkGV'.. xED , WAN i ON AND POSSIBLY PREMEDIATED 
A 1 i A( /K " 

LI 3 F k , C I ON : l - j -v , 3 S e r v : c c 

MEW YOP } ' v x t " iW d s { he -< eu , b ot t i es flew, 

and shots were: f ir.-d in uarlfcj* April 14 after two 
New Ycri< City cops with gurs drawn , burst into a 
Black Muslim Temple and were forceably removed bv 
several Muslim brothers. Minister of the Mosque > 
Louis Farrakhan called the incident an "unprovoked, 
wanton and possibly premeditated attack" on a place 
of worship. Two cops were wounded -- one seriously 
and three community people were injured in the 
three hour melee. 

The incident began when police say they got a 
call from a man who identified himself as a detect- 
ive calling for emergency assistance from inside 
the Mosque.. Two patrolmen. Philip Cardillo and 
Victor Padilla answered the cal i. "They came charg- 
ing our temple like criminals and they were treated 
like criminals," said Farrakhan. "Muslims are 
peaceful people without weapons, but we fight to 
the death when we are attacked." No guns are ever 
allowed 'In Muslim mosques. 

Six other cops, firing as they went, poured 
into the temple after Cardillo and Padilla. Cardil- 
lo was hit. Meanwhile out on the street, a hundred 
or so police reinforcements waited with "submachine 
guns, automatic weapons, every kind of handgun im- 
aginable," said Farrakhan, "And they were wearing 
bullet-proof vests." They were battered with bricks 
and bottles by the thousand or so community people 
gathered arovnd. Two cars -- one belonging to po- 
lice -- were overturned and set on lure. 

Farrakhan climbed on top of a car roof and cal- 
led out "Every brother and sister here, just be 
cool. Don't let anybody provoke you." The whole 
thing ended when white cops withdrew from the area. 

Haywood Busns, director of the National Con- 
ference of Black Lawyers who was at the scene, said 
he saw the cops, supposed xy at the aid of the two 
patrolmen inside the Mosque, heating local residents 
with clubs a.t the temple's entrance. Two or three 
cops also poked their revolvers through two small 
windows in tne doors. "Jhe onl . ones I saw doing 


the beating and tic. shroti ■£ wc-.t wnu.u," 

Burns . 

As for the so niM-v defective who made the 
call. New Yorb oir/v - : t:-* : -'s-.r'ck Murphy 

made a .s t a t m cr. * ’ • . * c ! '■ cv -i n g da*, saving 1 7. 
vicious anonymous phone call was responsible for 
yesterday's terribl tragecy." 

But Mi * * i o u » Fa* rakhar was quick to answer. 
"They said the Bay of Pigs Invasion was a tragic 
mistake because* it didn't bring off the intended 
results . " 

Fario.-h^ fui charge! oh at regardless of 

whether th - or.... 1 » wa? re*al or phony, the 

cops violated a place ot worhsip in a manner in 
which they would ne\ *r have done were it any white 
religion. He said they ignored a "previously 
agreed-upon procedure" for investigating reports 
of a "10-13" alarm (calls to assist a policeman in 
distress) which had been worked out after previous 
incidents at the mosque . 

Ir a new: c inference April 15. Minister Far- 
raxhar .i:A s "We arc he: e to voice cur anger, out- 
rage and bitter resentment," The Muslims are de- 
manding an apology tor the incident from Mayor 
John Lindsay and Commissioner Murphy; a dismissal 
of charges against two Muslims arrested during tne 
incident; and replacement of white patrolmen ana 
their commanding officers by black policemen. 

-30- 

****************** ********************************* 


COITUS 1NTERRUPTUS: 

COUPLE ARRESTED FOR MAKING LOVE IN FRONT OF DAUGHTER 


MADISON, WISC « (LNS) — Acting in accordance with 
Wisconsin's new "No Knock" law and with a valid 
search warrant, the Madison Metro Squad busted down 

the door of Beth and John ’iraugal r s apartment at 9 am 
on morning m Jan supposedly 'looking -for heroin. 


The narcs suprised the Freugals (married for 
six years) making love in bed. Their five year old 
daughter, Donna, was playing hear the door to the 
bedroom, which was open at the time the cops barged in. 

The Metro Squad, unable to find the heroin 
described in the search warrant as hidden in the 
"cookie jar above the kitchen cabinet", decided to 
bust the Freugals . for '"lewd and lascivious conduct". 

Wisconsin's lewd and lascivious statute says that 
whoever commits an indecent act of sexual gratifi- 
cation with another with knowledge that they are in 
the presence of ethers may be fined not more than 
$500 or imprisoned not more than one 1 year or both. 

Beth and John Freugal have been charged with 
"lewd and Lascivious conduct" and he has also been 
charged with another violation of the same statute 
because when the cops busted in, "Mr. Freugal with- 
drew from Mrs. Freugal, exposing his sex organ to 
the vision of Donna Freugel, a minor." 

Pending the outcome of the trial of the Freugals, 
their daughter Donna will remain in the Juvenile 
Shelter so that Her parents cannot have an oppor- 
tunity to influence her testimony. 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD— AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR ALL LNS SUB SCR I BERS— APR! L 19, 1972 


From: Cuba Resource Center, Sox 2Ub, Cathedra] 

Station, New York, N ; \, lOG'o 

Subscribe to the Cuba Resource Center! Six 
times a year the CRC Newsletter examines Cuba's 
drive for development and the struggle to create a 
new man and woman. Each issue focuses on a major 
theme. Recent issues were centered around Chilean- 
Cuban relations and education and culture in Cuba. 

Forthcoming newsletters will concenterate on 
women in the revolution and on health care. Reg- 
ular features include i nformat i on oh . re 1 i g i bn • i n 
Cuba* resume of U.S. press coverage of Cuban is- 
sues, excerpts from the English-language weekly 
Granma, book reviews, documents and coming events. 

Subscriptions are $5 a year for individuals; 
$10 for institutions, 

j. j- j. 

From: Solidarity Films, 2490 Channing Way, Rm.207, 

Berkeley, Calif. 94704. (415) 843-7888. 

Our new 1972 media catalog is done. Sisters 
and brothers who would like a copy should send us * 
their name and address. We're trying to reach 
groups who don't have regular access to films as 
well as community, Gl, Third World, labor, school 
and women's groups, 

j. 

From: The Enraged Ones, c/o Switchboard, 133 W. 4th 

St., New York, N.Y. 10012. (212) 533"3 1 86 . 

There will be a regional conference at Cor- 
nell University in Ithaca, N.Y. April 28“30th to 
discuss plans for the San Diego and Miami con- 
ventions this summer as well as the New York 
State Primary June 20. For more info, call Larry 
Reamer at the Switchboard number. 


From: LNS 

Here's another response (shortened) to the 
LNS questionnaire, this time from Ken Lester^then of 
the Georgia Straight. Since the time this letter 
was written the Georgia Straight staff split into 
two groups both of whom are now publishing. Ken 
is now with the Georgia Grape . 

JL J. 

We are presently involved in a struggle which 
is sorting itself out so I can be safe in saying: 
The entire staff (including typesetters, office 
workers, etc.) ultimately controls all decisions 
on the paper. Decisions on content for each issue 
are decided by rotating co-ord i nators elected by 
the entire staff every four weeks (anyone is eligi- 
ble), Decisions are reached by majority rule after 
discussion. We have voted to have a temporary veto 
(which can be exercised by any staff member) on 
sexist material, this means any material which is 
considered sexist can be held for one week until 
the entire staff decides pro or con. This method 
is very tedious and time consuming, but that's 
the price one has to pay for par t i c i patgry demo- 
cracy . 


We put out a paper quite simply and rhetorically 
to SERVE THE PEOPLE. 

Everyone on the staff would consider themselves 
a revolutionary struggling via various means :o 
overthrow capitalism and everything it stands for. 

Who reads our paper? That's what we would like 
to know! We are presently doing a survey which is 
very unscientific. Arguments about this elusive 
beast "the underground newspaper reader" constantly 
permeate the office. We're generally agteed that 
the tourists and curious no longer read our paper. 

We have a lot of outlets in corner stores which 
are far more numerous in Canada than in the states 
and we reach more than just the university/freak 
crowd . 

We think that "s tral ghter" people are interested 
in the alternative culture as well as sharing our 
opinions and our expose of the system (although 
we're often a bit too heavy on our analysis) and 
that these people are becoming more frequent readers. 
We don't think we are being read any longer by the 
heavy doper scene or mys t i ca 1 /cu 1 tura 1 evol ut i onary 
crowd; we're too "heavy" on politics at the same 
time we're too "light" for the armchair intellectual 
or "correct linist" political purists. So where 
does that leave us???? 

We publish in Canada's third largest city, 
Vancouver, which is situated on the West Coast. It 
is becoming somewhat of a mecca for immigrants and 
travellers of all types. The "counter-culture" in 
its broadest sense abounds. We have no real youth 
ghet to--every th i ng is relatively decentral ized. 
Yippies, The Partisan Party, and Green/psacCe eco- 
activists are the main respected "political 11 groups. 
Yippies who are not similar to the American variety 
command the most influence although Green Peace 
brought 10,000 high school kids out for a demonstra- 
tion against Amchitka and nuclear testing. Partisan 
Party is an organization similar to the Oakland 
Panthers. There have been many riots in Vancouver 
because the mayor is a hippy-hating lunatic fanatic. 
No bombing (except the other day some rightest 
blasted a Russian community hall). There are really 
no organized ulffiTra -V i ght i s t s around; 

I'm realy the only one who reads the LNS packet 
and I only read the parts-which interest me or I 
think will interest STRAIGHT readers. I decide 
very generally what I think is most newsworthy 
(interesting, con temporary) and also what is poli- 
tically important to Vancouve r i tes and North Ameri- 
cans in general. The material then is either re- 
written or edited shorter or run as is, in the 
MEANWHILE BACK IN THE WORLD column. 

We have really only called in one story concern- 
ing the Yippie Invasion of Blaine in 1 969 ^ We are 
tempted often but we have been disgusted by the 
Amer i canunde rgroundscu 1 tura 1 imperialism and self- 
centered nature, in that there are practically has 
to be civil war in Quebec before anyone picks up on 
what's happening. LNS is not as guilty of this as 
others, but what's the use of taking the time after 
what we think is an important action to phone you 
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people when we know the story 1 f its used by you 
wi 1 1 never by reprinted in the U.S. underground. 

People here are inclined (unfortunately) to say 
Fuck America. 

It’s hard to say what people here would like 
to see. Mostly people .va.'.t c\tra "inside" details 
on events we hear are happen-i ng f In the States. We are 
always interested in examples of successful and 
exemplary battles. Analysis of people's alternatives 
which work. How are they structured? 

Internal education at the paper usually oqcurs 
over protracted struggle over tne content direction 
of the paper. People have been very involved in 
discussing world events, especially around China 
(our brain washing is still so deep) which we have 
a lot of first hand information on and Quebec 
(which every revol ut i onary in North America should 
be checking out--the working class is actually be- 
coming revolutionary like hundreds of thousands.) 

We read the RMBB ^uite closely for address 
changes and announcements. I tnink it's a valuable 
service . 

Of course we would like to see comprehensive 
articles written in editable fashion on all cur- 
rent happenings. Also we would like solidly re- 
searched features wi tr less U.S. orientation in 
the writing. People here real iy enjoyed the articles 
from Northern Ireland. And George JacKson. It 
would be better to wait for solid events to happen 
rather than writing articles just because "We Should." 

The content question is a bag of worms here 
so I won't attempt to answer it. Simply we want n 
news 1 ! ! everything extra is fine. Graphics relating 
to general subject areas I think would be an asset 
to LNS , Like in Jerry Rubin's WE ARE EVERYWHERE, 
book he used all different types of pictures but 
each represented completely the extent of the 
subject area ; t related to. We need general womens 
graphics say, that when you see them you say "Wow, 
those sisters are really together" or riot graphics 
depicting .general scenes of exemplary mayhem and 
destruction people doing it together.' Pictures 
of children in a community day care centre. Fresh 
pictures of people in the news. 

I am particularly . n teres t in coverage of 
B raz i 1 /(.' ''jguay /Argent i na/Bol i v i a and Chile. We 
would like to see some more "objective" accounts 
about the various movements in’ the- States : ‘ ke 
those of black people, ch-cano, latinos, etc. be- 
cause we read something whies we use to base opin- 
ions on, then something completely the opoos i :e 
happens. It appears that often LNS (and js too) hex 
a preformed analysis which we fit all phenomenon 
in the real world into then, all of a sudden reality 
spoils our fantasy and we a^e cast into confusion 
and we sound like assr.oie^ trying to explain what 
shouldn't have happened. Examples would be for us 
Pierre Vallieres recent re-e va 1 u ta i on of the lib- 
eration struggle in Quebec; the Panther split 
and changing line; China and Bangla Desh, 

We are interested f’rnpi/ i r. receiving accurate 
information auc^t what's HAPPENING. Let’s not 
worry about people the Mass media has made "im- 
portant" but have no relationship to the struggle 


success has Rising Up Angry in -Chicago had m 
organizing jumpenized whites (grease) or is it 
objectively a handful of people trying hard? 


END OF RMBB FOR APR! L 19 , 1972 __ 

PALO ALTO DEMONSTRATORS FORCE AGNEW 
TO RESCHEDULE VI 1ST WITH CALIFORNIA REPUBLICANS 

PALO ALTO, Calif (LNS) --Singing "schoobee 
doobee ag-a-new" a crowd of 2500 veteran anti- 
war protesters forced Vice-President Spiro T. 

Agnew to reschedule his appearance at a Palo Alto 
gathering of California’s conservative Republican 
Party headed up by Gov. Ronald Reagan. By a man- 
euver termed "outfoxing” bv one San Francisco 
television station, Agnew cancelled his dinnertime 
speaking engagement and showed up for lunch before 
the demonstrators arrived. 

The high-spirited demonstration began with 
a five o’clock march dow El C amino Real, one 
of Palo Alto’s main drags. After passing dozens 
of tacky motels and restaurants* most of them 
discreetly 'cfosed for the evening, the crowd 
arrived in front of the Cabana Hyatt House where 
Agnew was supposed to speak. 

For several hours, the demonstrators rallied 
beneath the watchful eyes of seven faceless sil- 
houettes perched on top of the luxurious Palo 
Alto hotel , E^uiped with a telescope and radio 
gear, the seven silhouettes commanded hundreds 
of troops on the ground-- ] ocal police, Santa Clara 
County deputies, and California Highway Patrolmen, 
Inside, Governor Ronald Reagan, who replaced 
Agnew as the evening's featured speaker, called 
for President Nixon to^use "all available Ameri- 
can airpower" in Vietnam. 

Organized by the Committee for Just Rewards, 
the April 8 demonstration was intended to present 
Agnew with the "Mouthpiece of the Empire Award", 
according to the flyers that announced it. Spec- 
ifically, the Committee called for: 1) U.S. ac- 
ceptance of the 7--poir.r plan of to c Provis- 

ional Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam, 

2) an end to U.S. political, economic, and mil- 
itary oppression of foreign - -particular > thi rd 
world--nations , and 3) an end to the r ‘xon Admin- 
istration’s domestic policies of political, econ- 
omic, and racial oppression. 

Spe«ikers ranged from the sister of Billy Smith 
(a black GI being framed for fragging an officer 
in Vietnam) to representatives from the Greek 
anti-fascist resistance, the Bay Area Anti- 
Imperialist Coalition, a Marxist-Leninist organi- 
zation called Vence reii'os , and the United Farm- 
workers Organizing Committee. 

- - 30 ~ - 

*********************** **★*- * **** **v**************** 

(212) 749-??™ 

We're trying to collect all information on 
al 1 anti-war demonstrations throughout the country 
and Canada. Please call us collect, it's important. 


RMBB CONTINUED RME! P RMBBRMT 3 ~ - RMBB CONTINUED RMBBRMBBRMBB 

as it develop, We would be interested in p rac~ 
t i ca I information about organ i zat i ons in the manner 
of SEIZE THE TIME by Bobby Seale; ie, what real 
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hv S r-h fi r. ! d 
M« l : R V r ! ONI im ew s 

' AMj -- ’'The <: vatemen t of the U..S. 

rep r lo *: L'&c i.uat ihej wivl not meet with us 
1 uriO&L- r is . ‘sXrJL' y pressure maxes vt seem alrmost us 
if tne iu. , we"e pmsful :nd defenseless y and the 
Vietn-.y.-y f'O rh r: *» S -?Ls over American 

c - <■ .-• •• • •- ' - - g ':-v Wash* >,CfVon : a as been 

z;- •»..;? inc vnV ccu<zr <j with sack o conaenvraiion of 
kc^bs , r>srv'~ : ivq ?. o v p c\. le ow ’ land s as to 
V e h . n , C L p'x ce * ve . area t e i is or nri mi nuts 
tho' A 1 7 •? . himself 

' [ a n '1. a v v v i o < u; ipre ce c.e riled < les l 2 *v. j ti o n i s 
din % -ji ea coni ivst a small corn vru T nonsands ufmz.es 
JrO'.'i the 'Ira tea abates y whvch has never done the 
American people tne slvghtes t harm What inconceiv- 
able arrogance for the American leaders to speak of 
'mill tor's pressure ’ from us. The Vietnamese will 
o on ft y th p i r s + r Aggie un t i ! th eg h ccOe won ' th ei r 

Trp drrr a^d ini rpendenae ; <. v dlv then non we ha.ve 

nesc words - ere spoken b> i? van Sau, pros 
• 1 ;sna. for che Provisional Re voiut i onary Gove ru- 

men of o utii Vietnam, at a briefing in Paris as 
new* was nciurng in cf rhe intensifying struggle in 
Vietnam. Th c - PRG representative was referring 
specifically to the latest statements ox William 
Porter, u.S. ch-ef negotiator at tne Vietnam talks. 

Upon returning to Paris after consultations in 
Washington, Porter declared that it was impossible 
to resume the talks -- earlier broken off unilater- 
al 1 V 'Y the United States — because of the PRG 
cf r eesive . There could be no talks "at gunpoint", 
ne — ,\p x ax i e a • 

like M,:da/r.c Binh, in her earlier press confer- 
ence. Ly Van Sau emphasized the political , as well 
as military, aspects of the current revolutionary 
offensive in South. Vietnam, 

"Tn-_ main point," he said, "is that the * Viet- 
nam zati on ! policy has been a complete failure. 

Tne ^uppet army is in a scate of disintegration -- 
the soldiers and officers are surrendering by the 
thuu ands, going over to the SLde of the people. 

And the civilian population is everywhere respond- 
ing to the offensive of the Liberation Army by 
rising up and destroying the puppet administration 
and Its apparatus of repression." 
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As Ly 'an Sc j, commenting on this policy of 
persuasion, put it: "We take an understanding 

attitude toward .he people temporarily jn the uni- 
form of the enemy. We appeal to them to come over 
to the side of the revolution. Why should Saigon 
army troops be killing Liberation sol4i^rs in one 
part of che country, while their own homes and fam- 
ily are m;ing destroyed elsewhere by other Saigon 
a ::i.w t mors l ,,r hxxe fighting the enemy, we regard 
the en^n.y s r die^s as victims of the neo-colonial- 
ist regime, and have faith they will come over to 
our side. Now we see that thousands of troops are 
mutinying -- our policy of clemency is bearing 
fruit 


Ly Van Sau cited, among other examples, the 
collective surrender of the Ninth Tactical Group 
at Binh Long at the beginning of April. All these 
troops went over to the side of the people. 

He mentioned the action of the 56th Regiment 
of the Third Infantry Division of the Saigon Army 
at Camp Carol, which on Apfcil 10 joined the side 
of the Liberation Army, The Commander and Deputy 
Commander -- Lt. Col, Pham Van Dinh and Lt. Col, 

Vinh Phong -- joined with the troops in this move. 

In a collective statmeint the officers and 
troops of a battalion of this regiment declared 
that they "would no longer let ourselves be used 
to massacre the population" and appealed to the rest 
of the soldiers in the puppet army to refuse to 
fight against the liberation armed forces. Ly Van 
Sau referred to the action of the 46th Tactical 
Group which surrendered with its arms and joined 
the liberation army. These were just a few instances 
of a generalized tendency, supporting the PRG 
spokesman’s assertion that "the Saigon army is 
disintegrating . " 


This pomi was furthei confirmed by the Battle 
Ord-'io isou- u Lo the revolutionary troops on Aprii 
ll by chc commanders of the Lioeration Armed Forces. 
These orders, copies of which were distributed to 
the press at Ly Van Sau’s briefing, stressed not 
onJy the necessity of aggressive action by the 
regular armed torces, but also the vital importance 
of persuasion and agitation among the people and 
the enemy troops. Only by such an orientation can 
the re volut ionary forces win against an adversary 
backed by the economic and mi lit ^iy might of the 
United Stares. 

Poinc two cf the Battle Orders calls upon the 
troops of he Liberation Army "to support actively 
the people of the zones temporarily controlled by 
the e ne « n ^ th e i. r_ up i i s i n gs a 1 1 over the country; 

Page *& LIBERATION News Service 


Ly Van Sau also spoke at length of the rebel- 
lions, in every region of South Vietnam, by the 
civilian population against the local Saigon offi- 
cials, and the uprisings in the concentration camps 
and "strategic hamlets," He described the upsurge, 
for example, in the highly populated area of Nam 
Bo nor tli of Saigon, an area that Saigon and Ameri- 
can officials have been in the habit of presenting 
as the very "model of successful pacification." 

In the province of Binh Long dozens of "strat- 
egic hamlets" won their collective freedom, and the 
same scenes were enacted throughout the country 
to the accompaniment of music and rejoicing. 

Ly V;:n Sau referred to the growing resistance 
inside Saigon itself, where the widespread popular 
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sentiment was just expressed once again by a mani- 
festo signed by 17 pacifist and progressive organi- 
zations . 

They "solemnly demand the immediate resigna- 
tion of President Thieu and the resumption of the 
Paris conference with the aim of reaching a just 
and reasonable end to the war." The manifesto 
puts all the blame for the current state of affairs 
on the American leaders. Among the signing groups 
were the People’s Peace Front, the General Associa- 
tion of Vietnamese Students and the Women’s Move- 
ment for the Right to Live- 

In answer to a question of an American jour- 
nalist of the establishment press, who wanted to 
know "under what circumstances the PRG would call 
off the present offensive", Ly Van Sau smilingly 
replied: "It is very simple. All that is required 

is for the United States to cease its aggression to 
halt bombing in the north and south, to set a date 
for the withdrawal of all its troops and war mater- 
ial, and to get rid of the Thieu regime. Then, with 
a government of national harmony, the Vietnamese 
people will be able to decide for themselves their 
own political future." 

— 30 — 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ ++++++++++++++++++++ 
U.S. ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT RALLIES AGAINST BOMBING OF 
HAIPHONG AND HANOI: 

THOUSANDS DEMONSTRATE WITH PROMISE OF MORE TO COME 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Hours after news of the 
bombing of Haiphong and Hanoi reached people across 
the country and around the world, demonstrations 
erupted demanding an immediate halt to the escala- 
tion. Thousands of people demonstrated in the 
streets of Paris, Copenhagen and Tokyo. 

* * * 

In Washington, D.C., 800 people answered a 
call by the People’s Coalition for Peace and Justice 
for an emergency protest outside the White House on 
Saturday April 15, Two hundred seventy-five people 
were arrested. Following a short rally, the remain- 
ing demonstrators marched to the ITT building and 
on to the South Vietnamese Embassy. There were no 
arrests at either place, 

* * * 

Also on Saturday, 300 people in Chicago demon- 
strated in front of the Civic Center, burning red- 
stained tax forms and dumping leaflets from office 
windows that read "If this was Indochina, this 
would be a bomb." The demonstrators also called 
for a midwest anti-war march on Saturday, April 22 
to coincide with major demonstrations already 
planned for Los Angeles and New \ork. The)' also 
called for support of the Seven Point Peace Plan oi 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of South 
Vietnam. 

* * * 

The Vietnam Veterans Against the War have 
protested the bombing raids in a series of demons tr* 
tions which have covered nearly every part of the 
country . 

In Santa Monica, California, VVAW members 
blocked the entrances to the RAN L) Co rporation for 
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an entire afternoon- RAND is the government- 
supported think tank responsible for numerous 
studios on strategy in Vietnam. 

At Fort Nathan Hale, Rhode Island, VVAW blocked 
the front gates . Ten people were arrested. Simi- 
lar actions took pi ace at Mount Home Air Force Base, 
Idaho, and Wright Patterson Air Force Base in 
Ohio (a Strategic Air Command installation). 

In California, at i'ravis Air Force Base, a 

demonstration and rally was held by VVAW. 

* * * 

In San Francisco, several thousand demonstrators 
marched on the old Federal Building at 50 Fulton 
St. in support of the PRC's Seven Point Peace Plan. 
Inside the building a group of 12 VVAW and four woman 
supporters seized the Air Force recruiting center 
and proclaimed it a "new life recruiting center*" 

Outside, after a brief rally with songs by 
Country Joe and speeches by a Vietnam vet and anti- 
war organizers, the crowd marched around the build- 
ing, blocking all its entrances. The Tactical Squad 
of the SF Police, dressed in jumpsuits, moved in 
after a few diversionary assaults on the crowd and 
led a ferocious assault on one comer entrance. 

They took 21 prisoners and bloodied others with 
clubs , No warning to disperse preceded the club- 
swinging attack . 

The 16 people inside were hustled out the 
back by FBI agents and booked on "unspecified 
charges". Bail was set at $1000 each. 

Also in California, at the Alameda Naval 
Station. 150 demonstrators including pacifist 
Joan tfaez, blocked traffic and the flow of supplies 
through the gate for several hours, in a non-violent 
disruptive action. When police ordered the crowd to 
disperse, 41 people remained seated and were 
busted , 

r *■ * 

In additon to VVAW protests and city-wide 
demonstrations, college students across the country 
are organizing on their campuses in response to 
tins latest escalation. 

In a mobilization reeniscent of the May 19 70 
student response to the U S. invastion of Cam- 
bodia, the National Student Association called 
for a nationwide student strike to begin on Fri- 
day, April 21 

By April 17, several schools, including Co- 
lumbia University, Amherst College and Stanford 
University had already struck Many schools were 
calling for strike votes to be held on the 18th 
or 19th. 

X k Jc 

In Wisconsin, more than three thousand students 
at the University of Wisconsin in Madison demon- 
strated against the bombing of North Vietnam April 
19. It was the* iii st of a whole week of anti-wdr 
protests planned by a coalition of groups on 
campus. 5 rodents met For a rally in the center 
of campus and chon matched to T-16, the ROTC 
building, wn ; eh was soon covered with red paint 
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B 52s BOMB HANOI AND HAIPHONG 
VIETNAMESE CALL ON AMERICANS TO PROTEST 

"Hanoi- md Haiphong and a number of other 
aities may be destroyed* but the Vietnamese 
people will not be frightened. Nothing is 
more previous than independence and freedom . 
When the victory day comes * our people will 
rebuild our country and make it more magni- 
ficent and beautiful . " 

—lio Chi Minn , July 17* 1966 

NEW YORK f'LNS) -- Hanoi and Haiphong were not 
destroyed; but Sunday morning, April 16, U.S. bomb- 
ers -- BS2s and fighter-bombers -- flew oyer. those 
cities bombing populated areas. The U.S. command 
in Saigon said that the attacks were aimed, at fuel 
dumps, warehouses, truck parks, and "other activi- 
ties which are supporting the invasion of South 
Vietnam by North Vietnamese forces." Raids on 
Monday did not attack Hanoi and Haiphong. 

On April 17, in Paris, in. a special statement 
to Liberation News Service, Xuan Thuy, Tie ad of the 
delegation of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(North Vietnam) to the Conference on Vietnam., . urged 
the American people to "Take effective and energet*. 
ic steps to stop all acts of war being perpetrated 
by the Nixon administration against the people of 
Vietnam. " 

Speaking to LNS correspondent Schofield Cor- 
yell, Xuan Thuy conveyed his greetings and friend-, 
ship to the American people. 

The same morning, Huynh Van Ba, spokesman for 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government in Havana, 
called the Liberation News Service office in New 
York and asked that LNS urge people to organize 
and participate in demonstrations all over the 
(pountry, to protest the escalation of the bombing:.: 

The first of the Sunday raids on Haiphong came' 
at 2:00 a.m. Then bombers flew over Hanoi at 9; 00 
bombing and strafing there as well, and returning 
at 3:00 to Haiphong. 

Joel Henri, Agence France Presse correspondent 
in Hanoi, visited the bombed areas and counted at 
least 30 homes with their roofs blown off and other 
buildings partially destroyed. He also visited a 
Hanoi hospital where he saw victims of the bombings., 
many of them suffering from wounds caused by pel- 
let bombs. Like napalm and phosphorus bombs, pel- 
let bombs are strictly anti-personnel weapons, de- 
signed to incapacitate and kill people, while 
causing little damage to land and buildings,. The 
War Crimes Commission in Hanoi listed casualties 
in that city at 13, with 27 injured. No figures 
were given for Haiphong. 

Vietnam News Agency reported from Hanoi that 
a total of 15 U.S. aircraft were shot down durirfg 
the Sunday morning attacks -- 10 of them over 
Haiphong, including one B52 -- making a total of 
50 planes shot down over North Vietnam since 
April 1. 

This is the first time in four years that B52s 
have officially flown .against North Vietnam,. The 
big planes are slower than Phantom jets and much 
more susceptible to anti-aircraft fire. But the 
risk of losing some of them is apparently worth 
it to the U.S. because of the extensive damage 
they can cause. (B52s carry six times the bomb 
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- tonnage that * smaller and: faster planes can carry.) 

Radio Hanoi also reported that bombs had 
.damaged a Soviet freighter in the Haiphong harbor, 
and one of its officers was injured when bomb 
... fragments and 20 mm shells hit the ship. 

In a public statement of protest made to the 
... United States Monday, the Soviet Union did not 
mention that incident, but condemned the bombing 
(which hit four of their freighters and one East 
German ship) and said: 

"The continuing buildup of American air and 
naval, forces, in. the Indochina region, the renewal 
of raids over the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
and Washington’s decision to interrupt the Paris 
peace talks indefinitely -- all these are in ir- 
reconcilable-contradiction with official declara- 
tions -that -the United -States is seeking a peaceful 
settlement in the region/’ 

In a second protest, issued late Monday inight, 
the Soviet Union accused the U.S. of damaging the 
four vessels and -demanded that Washington "adopt 
strict -measures to prevent similar provocations in 
the future." 

In Peking, Premier Chou En-Lai was quoted by 
Hsinhua, the Chinese press service, as saying that 
the bombings of Hanoi and Haiphong were carried 
out ‘^in 'defiance -of the opposition. of the people 
of. the.-%iorld; including the American people. This 
shows it (the U.S.) has embarked again on the old 
track of war escalation. However it will never 
succeed by this means..." 

■At a press conference in Hanoi, the Central 
Committee of the NLF. and the PRG issued an appeal 
calling, for the support of the people and combat- 
ants in '.South Vietnam. The appeal analysed the 
U.S. reasons for the escalation as follows: 

"They are trying their hardest to save the 
dictatorial Nguyen Van Thieu regime and the 1 Viet- 
namization of the War’ policy. They have mustered 
the biggest force ever of warships, aircraft car- 
riers.,- and B52 strategic bombers to bring their 
war. of.. aggression in South Vietnam to a degree 
of. extreme fierceness..." 

In Washington, at a meeting of the Senate 
Foreign. Relations Committee on Monday, Secretary 
of State, William Rogers said that the main objec- 
tive of the bombing was to disrupt the flow of 
war supplies and reinforcements, and justified 
the attack by characterizing North Vietnam as the 
aggressor, claiming that they invaded South Viet- 
nam. 

To carry out this objective, the Nixon Ad- 
ministration has risked national and internation- 
al censure, both of which it has already incurred. 
Nixon, while remaining silent (except to try to 
shift the blame for the escalation from Washington 
to Moscow), has escalated the war to a point it 
has never reached before. 

As of April 8, according to the Ad Hoc Mili- 
tary buildup Committee in Boston, at least 793 
planes, 37 ships and 62,730. men have been sent to 
the area. The total number of aircraft in the 
area approaches 1200 and the total number of ships 
43; both the highest totals of the war. 
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Meanwhile Nixon continues to refuse to negoti- 
ate in Paris, while accusing the DRV and PRG dele- 
gations of holding up the talks. U.S. Ambassador 
William Porter will not return to the table until 
North Vietnam calls off the "invasion" . The North 
Vietnamese issued an explanation of the delay on 
April 15, where they explained that they had always 
been willing to talk privately with Kissinger, or 
at the weekly sessions, and it was the U.S. dele- 
gation that was responsible for the standstill. 

In Paris, April 17, Xuan Thuy said that at 
this point "there can be no serious basis for ne- 
gotiations unless the U.S. ceases all bombing at- 
tacks on the DRN and simultaneously agrees to re- 
sume the weekly Paris talks." If these two condi- 
tions are met, Le Due The, special negotiator for 
the DRV, will return to Paris to resume private 
talks with the United States. 


HANOI AND HAIPHONG: A MAJOR ESCALATION 
LIBERATION News Service 

"There were more SAMs than I ever envisioned 
seeing in my lifetime one pilot reported . It 

was missile night over Haiphong ." 

Radio Hanoi reported 15 planes shot down in 
the Sunday, April 16, raids over Hanoi and Hai- 
phong -- ten of them over Haiphong, including one 
B52. The U.S. command in Saigon acknowledged 
the attack on the two cities, and said that other 
targets in North Vietnam were also hit, but did 
not specify where. In line with its recently an- 
nounced news blackout of the air war, the U.S. com- 
mand refused to disclose the number of planes in- 
volved in the attacks. American pilots, however, 
said that 200 planes took part in the raid, with 
50 to 100 of these attacking Haiphong. 


Xuan Thuy stressed the importance of the 
PRO'S 7 point plan at the Monday press conference, 
and reiterated the DRV 1 s support for it. 

In answer to a journalist's question as to 
whether Nixon had given them any warning about the 
bombing, Xuan Thuy replied: 

"Nixon has a habit of saying one thing and 
doing another. For instance in May 1970 he prom- 
ised that American troops would not go into Cam- 
bodia, and a few days later there was a massive 
invasion of that country. When Nixon resumed the 
bombings of the DRV he said that those bombings* 
would remain limited but the reality is quite dif- 
ferent. Hanoi and Haiphong were bombed at night, 
which proves that the bombings were directed a- 
gainst the civilian population." 

Joel Henri, reporting for Agence France Presse 
indicated that Hanoi was ready for the attack. 

On Saturday, bomb shelters that line the city's 
streets were prepared for Sunday, the first clear 
day of the season; the military stayed close to 
th e ir stations. 

Western journalists in Hanoi, according to 
Henri, predicted that "On Sunday we will nave 
lunch in. the shelters." As It t.rw'A out, U: was 
breakfast . Henri said that tue children and oiu 
people were being evacuated but that the atmos- 
phere was calm, and a spirit of unity prevailed. 

"The people are being armed because the peo- 
ple are reliable," an official in Hanoi told 
Henri. And the people Henri talked to told him 
that it was absurd to think that a warehouse in 
Haiphong has any effect on the offensive in the 
south. And, Henri reasoned that if in fact Hai- 
phong was the source of supplies in the south, 
the supplies were long gone, and this bombing 
comes somewhat after the fact. 

Do the North Vietnamese fear a land invasion? 
Xuan Thuy was asked. -- "We remain vigilant and 
remain ready to fight back against any attack by 
land, sea or air." 

- 30 - 
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IT’S TI'T FOR PEOPLE IN THIS COUNTRY TO BEGIN A 
SPRING OFFENSIVE OF THEIR OWN 
if anything happens in your area call us 212 749-2; 


The percentage of planes shot down over Hai- 
phong during the raid is ten to twenty times greater 
than the percentage shot down over North Vietnam 
during the Johnson Administration raids. So why 
resume the bombing now, four years later? 

- One consideration that has always intimidated 
the U.S. from the systematic bombing of Hanoi and 
Haiphong in the past has been the quality of their 
anti-aircraft defenses , generally conceded to be 
one of the most sophisticated systems in the world. 
And despite the news blackout implemented by the 
U.S. command, calculations based on reports by 
pilots and Radio Hanoi indicate that at least ten 
per cent of the U.S. planes attacking Haiphong were 
shot down . 

But there is an even more compelling reason 
why the Johnson administration never dared this kind 
of attack -- fear of direct confrontation with the 
Soviet Union and China and an overwhelmingly hostile 
reaction from the world community. According to 
the Pentagon Papers, the CIA vetoed a plan to drop 
bombs, into Haiphong harbor because it was judged 
to be "too provocative" towards the Russians. 

Why then is the U.S. willing to take the risks 
involved in its massive escalation of the air war 
> n-; April 0 -- including attacks on population 
centers throughout North Vietnam? 

Pentagon and Saigon officials are now reviving 
the ten-year-old theme of "interdicting" supplies 
coming in from North Vietnam. But it has always 
been the liberation forces’ practice to accumulate 
supplies necessary for a long term offensive action 
on the spot, lessening their dependence on quick 
replacements from the north. Bombing North Vietnam, 
including Hanoi and Haiphong, can therefore have no 
military impact on the offensive now under way. 

The real reasons for the resumption of air 
raids against North Vietnam, and B52 saturation 
bombing of major Vietnamese cities, seems to be 
that Nixon has adopted a policy of pure terror now * 
that the Saigon army is crumbling in South Vietnam. 

To put it in the terminology of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the U.S. means to "break the will" of 
North Vietnam. In ordinary English that means full 
scale bombing of North Vietnam's urban populations, 
and most likely South Vietnam's too, arca s where 
C liberation forces gain control. 
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The tactic of "punishment bombing" has been 
used in the past without success. The forces push- 
ing for the liberation of Vietnam and the rest of 
Southeast Asia have never been stronger militarily. 
There is no reason to expect that it would be a 
successful military tactic now. 

The only explanation left is the one Nixon 
himself confessed to in his April 30, 1970 speech, 
announcing the invasion of Cambodia. America will 
not allow itself to be defeated as a "pitiful 
helpless giant." In effect, Nixon is saying, that 
if Thieu is defeated at last, the price the Viet- 
namese people will pay for "decisive victory" is 
total destruction. 

How far will he go? 

According to the Ad Hoc Military Buildup Com- 
mittee in Cambridge , Mass , 793 war planes have been 
sent to Indochina since April 8. Added to the 400 
already there, this means there are now 1200 war 
planes in Indochina, which is more than during the 
height of the air war in 1967 and 68. There are 
now more ships and aircraft carriers off the coast 
of Vietnam than ever before -- including half the 
entire 7th fleet . 

In the ground war, there is also increasing 
American involvement Americans are taking part 
in the fighting around Phu Bai Airbase outside of 
Hue. (Phu Bai is a key electronic warfare center.) 
And to the south, on Highway 13, Americans are 
driving convoys that are trying to get supplies' 
through to the remnants of the ARVN 5th division 
surrounded at An Loc- 

An ominous sign is that a total of 19,000 
marines at Okinawa’s Camp Pendleton, have been 
placed on alert. These marines, equipped and train- 
ed for amphibious assault, are the kind of forces 
that would be employed in an attempt at invading 
North Vietnam, or a quick landing in the south. 

If Nixon believes his own propaganda about there 
being only one North Vietnamese Army division left 
in the North, he might think the time was right 
to invade . 

There is also the option of using tactical 
nuclear weapons, an old suggestion of the Curtis 
LeMay- Barry Goldwater right, and the solution Nixon 
urged as vice president in 1954 to save the French 
at Dien Bien Phu. 

When asked about a recent statement by Jack 
Anderson, that the U S was considering such a 
possibility, White House Press Secretary Ronald 
Ziegler replied only: "I’m not going to even be 
led into questions on that particular matter." 

In large measure, the course Nixon chooses will 
depend on the magnitude of political pressure he 
receives at home. If there is sufficient pressure, 
he may be forced to accept the only option left 
to him -- settlement of the war in accord with 
the 7 Point Peace Program put forward by the PRG 
of South Vietnam. 
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"YOU THINK YOU 1 RL GOING TO DIE" 

Aversion therapy in mental hospitals 

ATASCADERO, Calif. (LNS) -- "Forty seconds 
after the injection your fingers and toes are 
paralyzed; next your eyeballs and then the mus- 
cles of your chest. You can’t breathe. You think 
you’re going to die," Sound like a horror movie? 
The symptoms described are all too real for the 
90 "sexually deviant" inmates of the Atascadero 
State Hospital in California, where drugs that 
cause the death-like symptoms are given to in- 
mates who have exhibited "persistent physical or 
verbal violence, deviant sexual behavior, and 
lack of cooperation and involvement with the in- 
dividual treatment program prescribed by the pa- 
tient’s ward team." 

Succiny 1 choline (or Anectine Chloride, the 
trade name) was originally used as a prelude to 
shock therapy -- another often. used treatment for 
certain types of "deviants". It relaxes the 
muscles so that when the electric currents are 
turned on the resultant spasms don’t break the 
bones. Psychiatrists discovered that the drug 
produced extreme sensations .-of fear, and left the 
patient very receptive* .to suggestions. 

More recently it 'has. been used in mental hos- 
pitals and- prisons (VacavUTe Prison in Calif, for 
example-)- to quiet inmates who didn’t fit into the 
hospital/prison norm — oftfen homosexuals . After 
the inmate has been given the drug, he/she is talk- 
ed to in an authoritative manner by a technician, 
who encourages positive behavior and discourages 
the inmate’s present behavior until the inmate 
is conscious enough to respond verbally. 

As one doctor -- Michael Serber -- who left 
Atascadero- State Hospital because of these repres- 
sive policies, puts it, "They give the guy enough 
to make him think he’s dying and then shout at 
him, ’Now how do you like it?’" 

According to Serber, J ’there are few blacks 
at Atascadero because the courts consider black 
sexual deviants to be criminals and put them in 
jail- It’s poor whites and Mexicans who are 
sent to this hospital." 

Serber says that "although the joint goes 
by the name of a hospital, it’s really a prison 
where medicine is the jailer. The DA calls up 
and says keep a patient in there --we don’t have 
enough evidence to convict him -- and that’s 
what they do." Serber days that patients are 
"put on drugs so that later on they can say, ’Your 
honor, if you took him off the medication this guy 
would be a raving maniac.’" 
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THE QUIET LIE 

Through the dark still calmness 
Breaks light and noise; 

Windy landing 
Plastic bags 
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Demonstrate against the bombing- -in Los Angeles, Fade out; 

New York, Chicago, eve rywhere on April 22 » and Peace returns, Winning Hearts 

call us to report on IT 1-1 But is a lie --Stan Platke from And Minds 
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GEORGE WALLACE: POPULIST FRAUD 
by David Doggett 
Kudzu/ LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: To many George Wallace is 
a confusing phenomenon. It's too easy to charac- 
terize his constituency strictly as white racists, 
when it is also true that he has been attracting 
poor and working class white people who for a long 
time have felt that run of the mill Democratic 
and Rupublican candidates speak neither for them 
nor to them. 

Wallace after all made his reputation in 
Alabama defending the interests of white Alabamans 
from the meddling of the Federal government. He 
constantly puts down the northeastern monied es- 
tablishment, the New York Times, and the beau- 
racratization of the federal government. Now he 
is trying to adapt that heroic defender of the 
undefended role to the national arena. With the 
help of his new young wife (from the Southern aris- 
tocracy) Wallace has picked up some of the finer 
points of Madison Avenue polish and smoothed out 
his down-home image for TV. 

So because of both Wallace’s polished-up 
vocabulary, slicked-up image and anti-establishment 
bent, many people have claimed that Wallace is a 
populist. They say that he is for the little 
people and is not owned by the big money-makers 
like Muskie and Humphrey and is in fact, like 
Shirley Chisholm, ’’unbought and unbossed.’' 

Dave Doggett, who has lived in the deep South 
for a long time, helps destroy that myth in the 
following article.) 

* * * * 

It is becoming increasingly common to hear 
George Wallace referred to as a sort of neo-pop- 
ulist. 

He is not. 


scaled to make rich people pay a bisiger percentage 
of their income in taxes. 

When Wallace took office as governor, he 
raised sales taxes to 6/., raised beer and tobacco 
taxes, doubled the cost of drivers’ licenses, and 
tripled the cost of auto license tags. 

At the same time he prevented any raise m 
income and property taxes, which would have hit 
rich people hardest. In fact he rammed through a 
law which requires a constitutional amendment, a 
very difficult process, in order to make any in-? 
creases in corporate income taxes, which affect 
the profits of rich corporations. As a result 
of these policies, Alabama’s tax: structure is one 
of the worst in the nation in that it hits poor and 
working class people hardest and goes light on rich 
people. 

Despite the fact that Wallace gears much of 
his pitch toward blue-collar workers, Wallace's 
record is strongly anti-union. He killed proposals 
for state minimum wage laws. He preserved the anti- 
union so-called "right- to-work" laws. He maintained 
Alabama's inadequate workman's compensation law, 
which is one of the worst in the nation, and he 
likewise maintained one of the nation's most in- 
adequate unemployment compensation laws. 

Under Wallace the state highway patrol was 
used for the first time in years to interfere with 
union organizing. In recent years Wallace's Ala- 
bama has been second only to Mississippi in its 
lack of increase in manufacturing jobs. 

Also, Alabama's educational system and illiter- 
acy rate remains one of the worst in the nation 
and Alabama is second only to Mississippi in the 
inadequacy of welfare payments to dependent children 
(children without an employable parent). 

Wallace is apparently controlled completely 
by rich oil men and industrialists. When he first 
decided to embark on a national campaign backiin 
1964, his first out of state emissary was an Ala- 
bama, banker who went straight to Wisconsin indus- 
trialists and assured them that Wallace knew how 
to handle taxation and labor unions. Studies show 
that his 34 7. vote in the '64 Wisconsin Democratic 
Primary, which surprised the nation, came from two 
disparate groups. Rich right-wingers who knew 
what they were doing, and working class people who 
Wallace conned by making false and simplistic eco- 
nomic promises and by appealing to their fears of 
crime in the streets and competition from blacks. 
Wallace has been applauded in cities around the 
country at rich men's clubs. 

Wallace gets his financial support from h wo 
sources. One source is the small contributions 
he gets from scared working class people who, 
as the job market shrinks, blame their low wages 
and threatened loss of jobs to competition from 
blacks. But he also gets big contributions from 
right-wing millionaires such as H.L. Hunt. 

Before Wallace chose right-wing militarist 
Curtis LeMay as his early vice-presidential running 
mate in 1968, Kentuckian A.B. Chandler was under 
consideration. When Chandler was turned down be- 
cause of his integration record, he stated that 
the decision against him was made by Wallace's big 


Although early southern populists tended to 
be demagogues who almost invariably digressed into 
pure racism the populist movement gained its 
initial thrust from poor people concerned with 
economic issues. Wallace's movement is the reverse— 
he rose to power in Alabama on the pure gut racism 
which was inflamed in whites by the civil rights 
movement of the early '60s and only later, when 
racist sentiment began to wane slightly in the South 
and when he began to have national aspirations, 
did he begin to mouth economic issues. 

The sales tax and income tax under Wallace's 
decade of rule in Alabama (he has had 3 terms-- 
one in which his late wife served as figurehead; 
is indicative of how Wallace's economic policies 
are designed to serve his rich supporters and 
make the poor and working class population foot 
state government bills. 

High sales taxes discriminate against people 
with limited incomes. They spend most of their 
income on the taxed consumer products and thus 
spend a bigger percentage of their income on taxes 
than rich people, most of whom put their money 
into untaxed business investments. Income taxes 
on the other hand (at least theoretically) are 
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backers, southwest oil interests, who he claimed 
made 95% of Wallace’s decisions. 

The race issue, though now represented by 
code words and phrases, is still there- The new 
Mrs, Wallace has invited a couple groups of black 
children tc t.he Governor' s mansion for cake and 
milk, but Wallace's recoard seems unmarred by such 
public relations touches. In his book, ’’Three 
Lives for Mississippi”, Alabama writer William 
Bradford Huie tells the story of how Wallace 
arranged for an early parole for four Alabama 
klansmen convicted in 195 7 of cas> t rating a random 
black man with a razor and pouring turpentine 
on the wc^fcnd . 

Many of his campaign leaders throughout the 
South are well known local leaders of organizations 
such as the white Citizens 5: unci i ‘the Kuntry 
Klub Klan) , and they include outspoken white 
supremacists, anti-semites, and even former 
American Nazi Farty members. 

In another incident author Huie tells how 
Wallace got elected governor of Alabama’ three- times 
in a row- Huie gives the following quote to exr 
plain how his next deer neighbor got Wallace 
stickers on her car: ’’Yesterday about dusk when 
I stopped at a traffic light, two men came up and 
waved the Wallace stickers. 1 was afraid net to 
let them put them on- They might, take my number 
and knock cut my windshield :r stash my tires, I 
feel safer with Wallace, stickers on my car,” 

For a national audience, law and order is 
one of Wallace’s big emotional appeals. His an- 
swer to growing crime is siirpl e- -police rule: 

”If we ciuld let the police run this country 
for two years the streets would be safe-.” Riots 
and demonstrations, white. he claims ” come as a re- 
sult of militancy of anarchists, revolutionist^, 
activists and communists,” wcuid be dealt, with 
thus : ”1 would keep the peace if 1 Lad tc keep 
30,000 troops standing on the sire.- is two feet 
apart and with two toot long bayonets,” 

In a day when the cold war seems to be 
thawing in some areas, Wallace- would take us 
back to the McCarthy er u% In a n article in 
Saturday Evening Post, Wallace meets a German and 
comments that, during World War II "Hell, we 
should have been m these trenches WLth the 
Germans, with yawl, fightind them Bolsheviks,” 

Wallace aides r-cently told Christian Science 
Monitor reporter Godfrey Sperling that Wallace 
has no intent ion=> oi even g.ing bc-yond th- pri- 
maries; that Wallace It i j evc-s ms major role ro 
be "changing” the positions :f other poiiricaL 
leaders. But certainly Wallace's good showing in 
the primaries will take him into the Democratic 
Convention i t s*. ! f 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 999999 

About 50 cops in full riot gear showed up for the 
occasion and arrested three people- 


In New York, 2000 Columbia University students 
marched down Broadway on Monday night, stopping 
cars and talking to people about Nixon’s escalation 
of the war. Fifty to sixty of New York’s Tactical 
Police Force arrived and a Daily News car was 
trashed- There were no arrests. 

The next morning, April 18, 3500 students met 
on campus and marched to Columbia's School of 
International Affairs, an infamous anti-war tar- 
get on campus Non-coercive picket lines were set 
up at all university buildings and a meeting is 
scheduled for Tuesday night to determine strike 
strategy . 

* * * 

Seventy-five people were arrested at Sikorsky 
Aircraft Plant in Stratford, Conn, when they sat 
in front of the gate and refused to move. Five 
women were arrested with babies in their arms while 
about 250 people rallied in a lot adjoining the 
plant - 

Sikorsky Aircraft makes the Jolly Green Giant 
transport helicopter used in Vietnam as well as 
smaller gunship helicopters. 

* * * 

With the spark of Nixon's escalation to ignite 
it, the anti-war movement seems to be building to 
a strong offensive Coming up on April 22 are two 
demonstrations organized by the National Peace Ac- 
tion Coalition For New York and Los Angeles as 
well as one in San Francisco, 

Also, the student strike, which has the poten- 
tial to close down some schools for the rest of 
the year, depending on how things go in Indochina, 
offers a focus for the anti-war movement which has 
been missing in past months. 

-30- 

*******rt********-«**#*iT*************W****‘ ************ 

"If there is no struggle, there is no progress. 
Those who profess to freedom and yet deprecate agi- 
tation arc men who want crops without plowing. They 
want lain without thunder and lightning. They 
want tli c ocean without the awful roar of its mighty 
waters. This struggle may be a moral one, or it 
may be physical, but it must be a struggle Power 
concedes nothing without a demand It never did 
and it never will ” 

--Frederick Douglass, 1857 
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Sighting down the long black barrel, I 

I wait till front and rear sights m I 

Form a perfect line on his body, M 1 

Then slowly squeeze the trigger m ^ 

The thought occurs I % AK^m m 

That I have never hunted anything V Rj^p F 

Except other men. A 

But I have learned by now I 

Where such thoughts lead. I 

My mind soon passes on I 

To chow and sleep 

And how much longer till I change my socks. W. P. K hr hart 

WINNING HEARTS AND 

war poems by Vietnam veterans 

Illustrated. 128 pp . paperback. $1 95. First in a senes of anthologies collected 
and published by members of the Vietnam Veterans Against the War. Edited by 
Larry Rottmann, Jan Barry, and Basil T Paquet. 

To: 1st Casualty Press, 208 Dean St., Brooklyn, Naw York 11217 

Send me copy(s) of Winning Hearts and Minds (paperback) at $1.95 each. 
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